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p) assport applications are now available in 
‘5 850 post offices, stations and branches. 
When the Postal Service started accepting 
passport applications 
in cooperation with 
the State Department 
two years ago, it be- 
gan with 190 loca- 
tions in 10 states. 
During Fiscal 1973, 
the Postal Service 
accepted 810,000 ap- 
plications. 





piven if the oil shortage eases this summer, 
}fuel prices are likely to remain high. So the 
energy conservation measures you used dur- 
ing the shortage are still pretty good ideas. 
They'll save money both at home and at work. 


ibley’s department store in Rochester, 

NY, is delivering merchandise to suburban 
customers less expensively and more reliably 
through parcel post than with its own trucks. 
Parcels deposited at 
the post office plat- 
form by 3 p.m. are 
delivered the next 
day—to towns as far 
away as 50 miles. 
And the post office 
delivers six days a 
week, rather than the 
fewer runs the dis- 
tance would justify 
for Sibley trucks. 





f golfing’s your thing, you might want to 

try the National Postal Golf Association's 
30th annual tournament. It'll be held July 21- 
25 at the Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, NY. 
For particulars, write Jack R. Cimino, 6900-J 
Lachlan Circle, Baltimore, MD 21239. 
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) / f you have any doubt that postal jobs are 
(5 sought-after, look at these numbers: The 
Postal Service gave exams in 1973 to 768,276 
people—for the clerk and carrier crafts alone. 
Officials say twice or three times as many 
persons actually apply for postal jobs as fi- 
nally take the exams. So you can figure at 
least 1,536,552 applicants, not counting the 
other crafts. 


)/ osses from post 
‘“leffice burglaries 
reached the lowest 
level in a decade 
last year. They to- 
taled $310,000. Only 
three years previous, 
the figure was $2.2 
million. 





ly Jhe ZIP Code has proved its worth once 
i+ more. Lawrence Guillory, a law student at 
Louisiana State University, addressed a letter 
to his mother, Weetsie Guillory of Eunice, LA, 
simply: “‘Weetsie, 70535.” It was done as a 
joke, but Mrs. Guillory got the letter the next 
day. Of course, her husband, Murphy, is fore- 
man of mails in the Eunice post office. 


) 0) ostal employees attending the Technical 
() Center in Norman, OK, donated to a fund 
for taking underprivileged and infirm children 
to the circus. John Kenney, director of the 
center, recently presented a $1,000 check to 
the Shrine temple in 
neighboring Oklaho- 
ma City for the pur- 
pose. And during a 
recent Red Cross 
blood drive, trainees 
and _ staff members 
of the center and 
employees of the 
Norman post office 
donated half the 
blood collected. 
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ost postal drivers are safe drivers. 

Members of all the crafts that have 

anything to do with vehicles have 
proved time and again how much they 
value safety. But,,bombarded though 


and put you on re sa ety. 
again. Baséd on actual” 
these accounts have been 
even to the quotations— 


rights and: tte 


driver 


can maim you 


It happened to a postal employee. 
He ignored just one safety rule. 


Whe two-mile trip was 
a short to. worry 
about such minor 
concerns as seat belts. So 
Ba Duffy didn’t bother 
with them. seg he 


» Duffy: zalir® ‘was ‘good 


slowly, knowing a car on 
the other strect might be 
trying to sneak through 
after the light changed. 
In fact, he followed all 
the safe driving rules. Ex- 
cept that seat belt rule. 
On this trip someone 


else goofed. 


“T was driving along on 
this main thoroughfare,” 
he recalls. “It was only a 


= } _ He. few. blocks {rom my des- 


“to Tanc. And when the 


a “stratfic light changed to 


ome, Fac eletated 


tination and I thought | 
was home free.” 

‘A driver went through a 
stop. sign and his car 
smashed into Duffy’s half- 


continued 





ton. He must have been 


going at a pretty good clip. 

“It all happened in a 
flash," Duffy says. ‘I 
really didn't know what 
hit mg. But suddenly | 
went flying. I went head 
first right through the 
glass window. Not the 
windshield, but the win- 
dow on the door on my 
side.” 

He can still remember 
now how it hurt. A piece 
of glass slashed his face 
and ear. He thinks he 
yelled, but isn’t sure. 
Some of his clothes were 
ripped, too. 

‘When I say flying, 
that’s really what I mean,” 
he says. ‘I was flying 
through the air. I felt, you 
know, helpless. 

“I remember my head 
hitting that other car, 
right where the hood 
meets the windshield. It 
had windshield wipers 
tucked into that corner, 
and the top of my head 
hit one. 

“That's the last thing | 
remember.” 

No wonder. Duffy 
bounced off the car and 
landed on the pavement. 
By this time both vehicles 
had stopped, so he was 
lucky in at least this one 
respect—he didn’t get run 
over. 

The odds are fairly high 
that the victim of an acci- 
dent like Duffy's will die. 
Duffy didn't. 

There were times in the 
following months that he 
must have wished for 
death. He suffered a frac- 
tured skull, a broken 
back, a broken thigh, and 


cuts and bruises on many 
parts of his body. 

‘Actually, now that it’s 
over, I don’t really re- 
member the pain very 
much,” he says. ‘Maybe 
it’s my subconscious mind 
at work, blotting out my 
memory of the pain. But 
my family tells me I was 
in bad shape. Drugged 
most of the time in the 
hospital. My wife says 
that even when I was 
under drugs during those 
first few weeks, I would 
scream with pain. 

‘Poor girl, she wanted 
to help me and couldn't.” 

Mrs. Duffy — Anne is 
her first name — recalls 
the months of recovery 
much more vividly than 
her husband does: 

‘‘We have three chil- 
dren and they wanted to 
see their Dad in the hos- 
pital but they wouldn't let 
them in because they're so 
young. I’m kind of glad, 
too, because they would 
have been sort of shocked 
him in that 


to see 
condition. 
“Sometimes I hated to 
go to the hospital myself, 
Jim was in such pain.” 


Duffy recovered slowly. 
Agonizing weeks in the 
hospital, agonizing 
months at home. Gradu- 
ally the pain subsided and 
the strength returned. Ten 
months after the accident, 
Duffy returned to light 
duty at the post office. It 
won't be very much 
longer before he’s at full 
strength, his doctor says. 

Duffy can look back on 
his accident and — after 
offering thanks for his life 
— provide some advice 
for other drivers: 

‘Almost all of us postal 
drivers are safe drivers— 
look at those safe driving 
buttons on the hats. But 
we should be aware that 
sometimes, no matter 
what we do, accidents 
will happen. Look what 
happened to me. 

“We have to learn to 
protect ourselves against 
things that are unex- 
pected. The safety people 
call it defensive driving. 

“I'll tell you one thing. 
I'll never drive again 
without using my seat belt 
—either in a postal vehi- 
cle or my own car.” @ 








A freak 
accident and 
a bit of luck 


a Smythe” didn’t 
get hurt. She was 
lucky to come out of this 
freak accident without a 
scratch. 

Donna wanted to cross 
a four-lane, divided high- 
way. She had crossed it 
every day for many years. 

She stopped. Knowing 
that traffic on the first half 
of the divided highway 
went from left to right, 
she duly looked left, in- 
tending to look right when 
she stopped again for the 
second half of the high- 
way. 

Nothing coming, she 
started across. A car com- 
ing from the right smashed 
into her car. 

What Donna didn’t 
know was that the state 
highway department was 
repairing half of the di- 
vided highway and was 
routing traffic both ways 
over the other half. There 
were no signs that in- 
formed cross traffic of this. 

Taking things for 
granted could have taken 
her life. & 
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A rainstorm, 
screeching 
brakes, and a 
collision 


he rain had come 

down hard in the mid- 
western city. Lightning 
had knocked out electric- 
ity in some areas, and the 
traffic lights weren’t work- 
ing at the corner of 2nd 
and Western when postal 
driver ‘‘Joe Pulski’’ ap- 
proached that intersec- 
tion in his five-ton truck. 

Pulski saw the danger 
too late. He stepped on 
the brakes. Hard. 

Five tons is a lot of 
weight. In a moving truck 
it generates a lot of mo- 
mentum. Pulski’s truck 
screeched and skidded. 
The right rear wheel hit 
water left in the street by 
the storm. 

The postal truck 
smacked the right side of 
a car entering the inter- 
section from the other 
street. The truck and car 
careened across the inter- 
section and onto the op- 
posite curb. The truck hit 
a post, breaking it in two. 

Pulski suffered three 
broken ribs. The other 
driver was hospitalized 
for five days. 

Shortly before the acci- 
dent, Pulski had received 
his seventh-year safe 
driving award. A lack of 
respect for wet pavement 
and the unexpected 
ruined his record. And 
caused him and the other 
driver a lot of suffering. @ 





A story of a 
crash, as told 
by witnesses 


witness had to tell 
what happened to 
‘‘Tom Radcliff.’’ Tom 
didn’t live to tell ithimself. 

Here’s what the witness 
said: 

Tom was driving a half- 
ton, right-hand drive van 
on a busy, four-lane sub- 
urban highway. Suddenly 
it swerved to the left 
across traffic, jumped a 
curb, crossed a small 
patch of grass and 
smashed into a stone wall. 
It bounced off the wall 
and pivoted, throwing 
Tom out, and overturned. 

Tom was found lying 
against the wall. He was 
given oxygen and was 
rushed to the hospital. 
But he died shortly after- 
ward. His injuries in- 
cluded a crushed chest. 

Investigators think Tom 
suffered a heart attack at 
the wheel. There were no 
skid marks to indicate 
that he had tried to stop. 

The police report also 
said Tom wasn’t wearing 
his seat belt and was driv- 
ing with his driver-side 
door open. cd 





10 postal driving hints 


1. Drive at a safe speed. 
Sometimes this is less 
than the legal speed limit. 
Slow down at unprotected 
intersections. 

2. Wear your seat belt 
during all driving in ex- 
cess of two-tenths of a 
mile and at all times when 
you're crossing or enter- 
ing a public street. 

3. Keep your driver-side 
door closed whenever 
your vehicle is moving. 
(Exception: Door may be 
left open on a right-hand 
drive truck making fre- 
quent and short stops of 
less than two-block inter- 
vals at less than 15 m.p.h. 
on a delivery route.) 

4. Make a safety check of 
your vehicle and report 
all mechanical defi- 
ciencies and damage. 

5. Avoid backing. 

6. When children are play- 
ing nearby, check care- 


Postal Pete 
urges you to drive 


defensively— 
always 





fully ahead, in back and 
on both sides before you 
move your vehicle. 

7. Stay in the center of 
your lane. Look well 
ahead of your vehicle. 
Keep your eyes moving. 
Check your rear view mir- 
ror frequently. 

8. Don't place bulky items 
or bundles of letters 
where they will obscure 
your vision, hinder your 
controls or break the 
windshield in case of sud- 
den stops. 

9. Observe all traffic regu- 
lations. Postal drivers 
don’t have any special 
privileges. 

10. Allow for other driv- 
ers’ bad practices and for 
unexpected road and 
weather conditions. De- 
velop driving habits that 
defend you against these 


hazards. a 
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Announcing 





Think up captions for these photographs—captions 
that carry a safety message—and you may win $25, 
$50, $100, or even more, while helping to encourage 
good safety practices among your co-workers in 
the Postal Service. 

You may submit as many captions as you wish 
for each photo, or concentrate on just one or two 
photos 

Prizes will be awarded for the best captions on 
each photo, making each picture, in effect, a 
separate contest. Each photo will carry with ita 
first prize of $100, a second prize of $50 and a third 
prize of $25. In addition, up to 25 persons will be 
named honorable mention winners and will receive 
a home first-aid kit as their award 

Judges will be looking for originality and for safety 
messages that will stick in people's minds. Two 
examples: (for #3) ‘‘Children Should Be Seen and 
Not Hurt” and (for #2) ‘‘Use Your Head When 
Lifting . .. and Your Legs, Too.” 

Names of all winners will be announced in the 
July-August issue of Postal Life, which will also 
contain reproductions of the safety photos with 
winning captions. 

Entries must be postmarked before midnight 
May 22 to be eligible 


RULES: 


1. All Postal employees are eligible to enter except employees at 
Headquarters in Washington, DC, and any field employee whose 
job description gives him or her full-time responsibility in the area 
of safety or public and employee communications. Example 
“Safety Engineers’’ and ‘‘Writer-Editors’’ are not eligible 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon on this page and 
submit it along with their suggested captions 

3. All captions should be printed clearly in the space provided 
under each photo. The photo or photos should then be clipped 
from this page and submitted with the entry coupon 

4. All entries must be original. Judging will be based on originality 
cleverness and aptness of thought. The judges’ decisions 

will be final 

5. All entries become the property of the U.S. Postal Service, and 
none can be returned or acknowledged 

6. Mail entries to: Safety Caption Contest, US. Postal Service 
Washington, DC 20260 

7. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, Wednesday, May 
22 to be eligible for consideration 
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Levi U. Fisher, an Amish rural carrier in 
Gap, PA, really knows his customers 
many of whom have the same first and 
last names. On his 51 Y2-mile route each 
day, he stops at an Amish schoolhouse 
(upper right) e youngsters wait 
anxiously for the loll 
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Expert in Amish 


Rural carrier in Pennsylvania Dutch area 


has to know his customers 


wenty-three men named 

John Stoltzfus live along RR 
#1, Gap, PA, and it takes an ex- 
pert to know which one should 
receive which mail. 

The Stoltzfuses are Amish, and 
among this Christian sect several 
last names predominate — Beiler, 
King, Lapp, Allgyer, Fisher, Zook 
and, of course, Stoltzfus. 








Seven years ago, Gap Postmas- 
ter Glenn Kauffman decided a 
specialist was needed to help the 
post office deliver the right letter 
or parcel to the right Lapp, Fisher, 
Zook, etc. 

He sought out Levi U. Fisher, 
who today is believed to be the 
only Amish mailman in America. 

Fisher said his parents gave him 
continued 





the middle initial U instead of S, 
which is the first letter of his 
mother’s maiden name (Stoltzfus). 
The U was a grandmother's 
maiden name Umble. ‘‘There 
were just too many Levi S. 
Fishers around,” he said. 

Of course, Fisher knows al! the 
Amish in his area and many more 
scattered throughout about 20 
states; there are an estimated 
48,000 in this country. 

“It’s pretty easy for me to tell 
which letter goes to which fam- 
ily,” he explained. “J check the 
name and address of the sender, 





Rural carrier Levi U. Fisher and 
a typical scene on his route in 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country 


and you've got to know pretty 
much their parents, too, to know 
who the letter goes to.” 

On his 51%/2-mile route he has 
2,206 customers (415 stops, 521 
rural boxes for 612 families), and 
60% of them are Amish, for Gap 
is located in the heart of what 
tourists call Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. A second-class post of- 
fice, Gap is part of the Lancaster, 
PA, sectional center. 

Postmaster Kauffman recalled 
that he asked Fisher to become a 
rural carrier (first a sub, then a 
regular three years ago) and help 
solve his delivery problems be- 
cause he knew Fisher belonged to 
a liberal wing of the Amish sect. 

‘Most Amish people will not 
drive cars,"’ Kauffman explained. 
“They still use horse and buggy. 
They generally avoid other 
worldly things too, like electricity 
in their homes and telephones. 
Most of them are farmers.” 

Because Fisher, who is 59 years 
old, chose the liberal path, his 
family can take advantage of the 
modern conveniences available, 
the mailman said. However, he 
and his wife, Annie, continue to 


dress in the traditional home- 
made clothing common to their 
18th Century European ancestors. 

Their children, though, have 
left the Amish faith. Their two 
sons and two daughters went be- 
yond the eighth grade, which 
marks the end of formal school- 
ing for typical Amish youngsters. 
Both boys finished high school, 
the girls college. 

Like other Amish, Fisher had a 
farm to tend, but he has sold most 
of its 90 acres. He and his wife 
live in the family home built in the 
1700s. There is also a barn, some 
sheep, chickens, several cars and 
a gas pump that dates to the time 
he had his own sales and repair 
service for heavy duty equipment. 

‘‘When Mr. Kauffman ap- 
proached me to take the job in the 
post office, I was surprised,”’ 
Fisher said. ‘I like it better than 
working for myself; I have less 
headaches. I just enjoy my job. I 
get to see a lot of people around 
here, and keep in touch with 
who's who and what's what.” 

Fisher added there are no prob- 
lems with the more traditional 
Amish because of his worldly 
ways. “In fact, my wife drives a 
lot of them around to market be- 
cause they won't drive.” B 
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Doctor of Invention 


Jim Koustenis keeps proving there's a better way 


hroughout his postal career, 
Jim Koustenis has looked at 
existing machinery and said, 
‘There has to be a better way.” 

His persistence has paid off 
handsomely for the Postal Serv- 
ice. Koustenis has either devel- 
oped or improved the Postal 
Service’s methods for mechani- 
cally stacking, feeding and can- 
celling mail. 

When he began working as a 
junior mechanic in Washington’s 
city post office 33 years ago, 
there wasn’t much to tinkerwith. ; 
The advent of sophisticated 
mechanization, however, 
changed all that. For Koustenis, 
the post office became a tinker- 
er’s dream. 

“I'd look at a new machine 
and figure there had to be a more 
efficient may to use it in moving the mail,” he says. 
“The old cog would start turning, especially when 
I saw bad points in design or mechanization.” 

For example, when the Bell Sorter (a letter sorting 
machine) first appeared, in the mid 1950s, Koustenis 
realized it was an advancement in mail processing. 
The machine could handle 60 letters a minute from 
each of the six operators. 

‘That was the kind of advancement we needed to 
handle the increasing mail volume although it wasn’t 
enough,” says Koustenis. ‘‘Before a letter could get 
to the new LSM, it had to be stacked and positioned 
by hand, and then fed by hand into the Mark II 
cancelling machine. There had to be a better way.” 

Working on his own time, using scrap material 
and without any budget, Koustenis first developed 
the edger-stacker, eliminating manual facing and 
boosting the capacity for cancelling from 15,000 to 
30,000 pieces an hour. Following a six month test 
in the Washington post office, Koustenis converted 
four Mark II's in Baltimore and two in Richmond. 
Eventually, 500 edger-stacker machines were placed 
in service nationwide. Koustenis and Operations 
Analyst William J. Albergo shared a $1,500 award 
for the machine. 

But mail still had to be hand-fed into the cancelling 
machine. Eventually, Koustenis and Albergo devel- 
oped a piece of equipment that did away with hand 
feeding. Later, Koustenis redesigned the circuitry. 





“I've always liked working 
with my hands,” he says, “but 
more than that, I like working 
with machines, especially when 
I can find their problems or at 
least improve their capabilities. 
If I didn’t like challenges, I 
wouldn't be working, and the 
Postal Service offers challenges.” 

In 1971 Koustenis received the 
Postal Service Special Achieve- 
ment Award for developing the 
edger-feeder system. His work 
was estimated to have saved the 
Postal Service more than $2 
million. That award was just 
one of 55 incentive awards he 
has received since 1941. 

“I've always been fascinated 
by the process of moving the 
mail,” he says, “and I like to help 
the process. I suppose you have 
to have it in your blood.” 

Machines alone, however, don’t make up Kous- 
tenis’ postal world. ‘You've still got to have people,” 
he says, ‘“‘and now more than ever. People make the 
machines work.” 

That's one reason Koustenis is a proponent of the 
Postal Service's ET (electronic technician) program. 
‘There's a real opportunity for advancement there, 
and I recommend it to many of my people.” 

Recently, Koustenis, now 53, was appointed 
Manager, Maintenance Services for the Washington 
Bulk Mail Facility, having moved from the Northern 
Virginia SCF, where he was plant director. 

“I'm ready to go to work here,” he says, “but I 
can't really work on the machinery yet. We won't be 
operational until September.” 

That hasn't kept him from going over blueprints 
and trying to head off problems. 

“If I can find one here, it may help someone at 
another facility.” 

Koustenis still goes back to the Northern Virginia 
facility and the Washington post office to work on 
their machines and his new ideas. A current project 
is a device which, when perfected, will extract flats 
from the mail stream. He also has plans for equipment 
that will recognize and separate all types of mail. 

“Seeing the mail move fascinates me more than 
ever,” he says, “and seeing it move well is the whole 
idea. That's my job.” & 
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Huge, sparsely settled land 
has its.own problems— 
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Preceding pages: Stevens Village 
typifies the problems of mail delivery 

in Alaska’s deep freeze—small, scattered, 
isolated communities where the mail must 
be flown in. inset: Daniel Weih! speeds 
mail on a snowmachine from Rampart's 
landing strip to the post office 

Above: Having wrapped the plane's 
engine in an insulated jacket to prevent 
its freezing, pilot Tom Zundel and 

Daniel Weihl prepare the mail sleigh 

for the three-quarter mile trip to the 
Rampart post office. Right: The mail 
arrives. No semis backing into 

loading docks here 











California, Nevada, and 
Arizona combined. 

The burden of the Alas- 
kan mail system is trans- 
portation. There are few 
roads. Air freight is pro- 
hibitively expensive.So 
people depend on mail for 
supplies. Rugged terrain, 
tremendous distances, se- 
vere climate, and sparse 
populations make it im- 
practical, if not impossi- 
ble, to build a road 
network. Small Indian vil- 
lages in the back country, 
or “bush area,” depend 
on the mail for much of 
their food and supplies. 

Mail flies on regularly 
scheduled flights, just as 
it does in the “lower 48” 
states—the only differ- 
ence being the size of the 
plane and airports. 

Frozen rivers and lakes 
and snow-covered fields 
provide runways for small 
single or twin engine prop 
planes. A runway may be 
nothing more than a se- 
ries of red flags marking a 
strip on a frozen river. 

Groceries and supplies 
move by mail rather than 
air freight because it is 
cheaper. Sixty-nine 
pounds of food from An- 
chorage to St. Michael 
costs a customer $4.25 in 
postage. The Postal Serv- 
ice pays the air carrier 
$29.44 to fly the food. The 
difference of $25.19 is ab- 
sorbed by the post office. 
With living costs already 
the highest in the country, 


Alaskans could not afford 
to pay the actual cost for 
their necessities. 

Just try to find United 
Parcel Service in Alaska. 


Alaska mail is flown or 
trucked from Seattle to 
the Sectional Centers in 
Anchorage, Juneau and 
Fairbanks. From there, it 
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goes via jet to distribution 
centers such as Bethel, 
Nome, Saint Mary's and 
Kotzebue, where it is 
transferred to smaller air- 


continued 


Flight into the back country 


1 ur plane left Fair- 
banks for Stevens Vil- 

lage at noon. It bounced to 
a stop 45 minutes later on 
a snow covered runway. 
One-fourth of the towns- 
people were huddled to- 
gether against the 52- 
below-zero temperature, 
waiting for the plane. 

The sun, just peeking 
over the horizon, had 
reached its high point for 
the day, which had only 
four hours of daylight. 

Stepping out of the 
plane, my first breath was 
short and sharp as the 
super-cold air reached my 
lungs. Postmaster Theo- 
dore Stevens was there to 
greet the plane, pulling a 
small sled with the day’s 
outgoing mail: a sack each 
of letters and parcels. 

Normally, Stevens ar- 
rives on his snowmachine 
(snowmachines are re- 
ferred to as snowmobiles 
in the “lower 48”), pulling 
a large sled to pick up the 
mail. Today, the tempera- 
ture proved too low even 
for a snowmachine to 
start. 

The incoming mail was 
a pouch of letter mail, a 
sack of parcel post, and 


one outside parcel — 
somewhat lighter than 
normal. 

Bouncing down the 
short, 1,800-foot runway, 
pilot Tom Zundel guided 
his single-engine Cessna 
207 up to an eventual alti- 
tude of 4,300 feet and a 
ground speed of 160 m.p.h. 
Rampart was the next 
destination. 

Zundel flies for Fort 
Yukon Air Service, which 
makes three scheduled 
flights a week. 

Following the frozen 
Yukon River to Rampart, 
the plane crossed the win- 
ter road used by large 
trucks hauling supplies 
from Fairbanks to the 
Alaskan North Slope. 
When the ice breaks, 
boats will move supplies 
around the west coast of 
Alaska to the oil fields. 

Forty-five miles down 
the river in Rampart, the 
temperature warmed up 
to 30 below. Daniel Weih] 
met the plane with his 
snowmachine to transport 
the mail a mile and a half 
to the post office. He 
started the service in 1950 
with a dog team. Recently 
he switched, as have most 


Alaskans, to the snow- 
machine. 

The mail for Rampart 
consisted of a pouch of 
letter mail and a pouch of 
parcels. The parcels were: 


Postage 

29 pounds butter $1.25 
1 case crackers 2.30 
1 case canned 

roast beef 1.95 
48 cans luncheon 

meat 3.05 
1 case meat balls 

and gravy 1.40 
2 cases cookies 1.90 
1 box clothing 1.10 


After a short delay for 
picture taking, the plane 
was once again airborne, 
heading fora 3 p.m. touch- 
down in Fairbanks. The 
flight had dropped off one 
passenger and 238 pounds 
of mail; it picked up three 
passengers and 21 pounds 
of mail for the return trip 
to Fairbanks. 

All in all,a routine 
flight by Alaskan stand- 
ards represents a unique 
mail delivery by any other 
standard. 








craft and flown to local 
villages. 

Mail waiting for flights 
at post offices often re- 
sembles the inside of food 
warehouses. Stacks of 
crackers, canned meat, 
bread, soda pop, and veg- 
etables line the aisles. 
Once a week a wholesaler 
trucks 77,000 pounds of 
groceries from Seattle to 
Fairbanks, where it is en- 
tered as mail. Also, two 
40-foot vans packed with 
canned soda are unloaded 
and mailed weekly at the 


he 120 residents of 

Stevens Village and 
Rampart, Alaska, made it 
through the energy crisis 
without any gas lines. 

Located 100 miles north 
of Fairbanks along the 
Yukon River, they had no 
gas lines because they 
have no filling stations, no 
cars, and no roads. 

They also have no tele- 
phones, no plumbing and 
no electricity, except for 
what they generate them- 
selves. 

But each of these vil- 
lages has a post office. A 
fourth-class office in 
Stevens Village and a 
community post office in 
Rampart receive mail 
three times a week from 
Fairbanks. 


Anchorage post office. 

Groceries are not alone 
in the mail stream. Rich- 
ard Jones, Manager of 
Mail Processing Services 
for Anchorage, says: 

“If it’s under 70 pounds 
and less than 100 inches, 
chances are we have 
moved it through one time 
or another. In the small 
states, ‘the lower 48,’ 
many items are freighted; 
up here, they go by mail.” 

Movies by the thou- 
sands are also mailed. Not 
just the movies, but also 
the popcorn, pre-popped. 

With populations of 
less than 20, many Indian 
and Eskimo villages are 
too small to even have a 
post office or rural station. 
Yet they receive mail. 

The Alaskan District 
has 190 “no office” points. 


Mail is delivered on a 
scheduled basis, usually 
by aircraft, and left with a 
responsible person who is 
usually appointed by the 
tribal council. 

On a nationwide basis, 
the cost of transportation 
is only 6% of the postal 
budget. In Alaska, be- 
cause of the substantial 
dependence on air trans- 
portation, 51% of the bud- 
get goes to transportation. 
This contributes signifi- 
cantly to the overall cost 
of $89 per person for mail 
service in Alaska, vs. $46 
for the rest of the U.S. 

Survival gear is stand- 
ard for postal workers 
outdoors from September 
through March around 
Fairbanks — extra-heavy 
coats and hats, extra 
gloves and socks, thick 














boots, insulated long- 
johns and anything else 
necessary to keep warm 
at temperatures that may 
drop to 60 below zero. 
Standard postal vehi- 
cles equipped with addi- 
tional heaters are used on 
Fairbanks’ city routes. 
Nightly, they are stored in 
a heated garage to insure 
starting in the morning. 
At temperatures lower 
than 25 below, water 
vapor freezes in the air 
and creates a condition 
called ice fog. The fog, 
extreme cold and a short 
four hours of daylight 
make driving a real chal- 
lenge for the carriers. 
Strangely enough, snow 
is not a major problem in 
the Fairbanks area. Car- 
riers in Fairbanks have to 
be an extremely industri- 
ous and hardy group to 
endure the cold and the 
driving hazards. Of the 28 
carriers, 18 are women. 
Alaska has a high turn- 
over for postal employees. 
Seasonal occupations, a 
mobile population, a large 
number of young people 
who enter the post office 
to finance their educa- 
tions, and the independ- 
ent Alaskan spirit all 
contribute to this. And 
starting with the Alaskan 
pipeline construction this 
year, many businesses are 
expecting a 150% em- 
ployee turnover. & 





Left: A community event at Stevens Village, 
the sledding of mail from plane to post office. 
Above: Outgoing mail from the villages is 
unloaded at the Fairbanks airport. 








otice the mail you work tomorrow. How much 
Na it will be advertising mail? 

Almost a quarter of the total mail—and that 
shows how important advertising mail is to postal 
employees. 

Out of the 90 billion pieces of mail the Postal 
Service handles in a year, 23 billion are advertising. 

Take away advertising mail and you deprive the 
Postal Service of $1.16 billion a year. You obviously 
can't attribute any specific person's job or any spe- 
cific number of jobs to advertising mail alone, but 
that $1.16 billion is enough money to pay the salaries 
of 97,500 average postal employees. 

It's important to many other people, too, besides 
postal employees: 

¢ Goods and services sold through direct mail 
advertising total almost $50 billion a year. That 
means many businesses and many jobs depend upon 
advertising mail. 

¢ The advertising itself costs $3.4 billion a year— 
out of th« $25.1 billion total U.S. advertising expend- 
itures. Again, a lot of businesses and a lot of jobs. 


e And postal customers—advertising mail is +> 
important to them, too. Despite the slurs 


— 


about “junk” mail, survey after survey 
shows Americans like to receive 
advertising in the mail, they 
read it, and they reply to it. 





The 23 billion AG 
piecesofadver- ©. s —— 
tising mail is only 
the beginning for 


postal employ- 
ees. The Postal 










Advertising mail— it 


Customers like it, advertisers like it, ant 


| 


Most of these are orders for merchandise. As a 
result, many parcels enter the mailstream. 

So it isn’t only advertising mail; it’s a huge quan- 
tity of first-class and fourth-class, too. 

The tremendous amount of other mail generated 
by advertising mail gives the lie to those who dub 
it “junk.” The fact is that people enjoy getting mail, 
and advertising mail is no exception. A Nielsen sur- 
vey found that three out of four postal customers 
open and at least glance at advertising and selling 
mail. And 87% said it makes no difference whether 
their mail is addressed by name or as ‘‘occupant.” 

A Postal Service survey’s findings differed only 
on this last point: It found that people much prefer 
mail addressed by name. But the gist was 
the same—people really 
look favorably on 
advertising 
mail. 
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~ it deserves respect 


it, and it brings us $1.16 billion a year 


“In spite of what they say when you ask them, 
77% of those receiving 6 or more pieces of adver- 
tising mail a week rate most individual pieces favor- 
ably,”’ said Hope Roman, director of market research 
for the Postal Service, in a talk last year before the 
Direct Mail/Marketing Association. 

.. The same is true for those receiving 3 to 
5 pieces; 72% rate most favorably.” 

She added that although many people say they 
dislike advertising mail, a lot of them buy; when the 
question is put to them, 63% say they have made a 
purchase after receiving a direct mail piece. 

Advertisers, of course, know the effectiveness of 
advertising mail. If it didn’t pay off, they wouldn't 
use it. They know, for instance, that they can aim 

their messages to large groups, like 
every household in a city, or 
small ones, like all 


those in a ZIP 
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How you can help 


(] Watch for circulars getting out of sequence. Time 
means a lot to advertisers. 
(] Accept only properly pre-sorted or bundled non- 
preferential mail—or else it will cost a “bundle” to 
work it. If improper non-pref comes in, notify the 
customer service representative. 
[] Help advertisers keep their mailing lists up to 
date. When carriers get cards showing the stops on 
their routes, they should make the corrections and 
add new houses promptly. 
(_) Deliver advertising material while it can pay off. 
Carriers as well as supervisors should see that bulk 
third gets delivered on time. 
() Don’t, DON’T call advertising “junk mail.” There's 
no such thing as junk mail. Many newspapers and 
other advertising media have put that name on ad- 
vertising mail—maybe out of jealousy. If a postal 
employee uses this term to a customer, it hurts. 
LD) Kno 70me saree ance e460 saps every 
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Code area who earn over $50,000. 

This kind of pinpointing has made direct mail 
advertising a favorite medium for smal] business. 
The U.S. Department of Commerce reported that 
two out of three users of direct mail advertising are 
small firms with annual sales of less than $500,000. 
That same study showed that 90% of bulk permit 
holders have fewer than 100 employees, and half 
fewer than 9. 

These advertisers depend on postal workers. Like 
any other mailer, they expect the kind of service 
they pay for. 

Says John Jay Daly, senior vice president of the 
Direct Mail/Marketing Association: 

“What we ask of postal employees is that they 





give advertising mail the respect it deserves. 

“Don't think that just because you're not inter- 
ested in the ads, your customer isn’t. We know that 
many, many people welcome advertising mail.” 

Mail advertising, Daly says, should be considered 
in the same way as any other advertising—some 
people will be interested and some won't. 

“Look at all the advertising in a large Sunday 
newspaper. Do we call that ‘junk paper’? Do we call 
the magazine ads we don’t read ‘junk ads’? Do we 
call all those television commercials we don’t look 
at ‘junk television’? 

“It was a former postmaster general, John A. 
Gronouski, who said, ‘One man’s junk is another 
man’s treasure.’” = 





What they say about 
advertising mail 


Consistency of delivery is the real key to the 
business mailer. You have to know the day of 
delivery. A store having a sale doesn’t want to have 
its mail piece arriving too early—or after the 
sale is over. 
John Murchake, subscription manager, 
Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., at 
National Postal Forum VII 


This is very important mail, especially to the sender. 
The sender has a product or service to sell in order 
to make a livelihood . .. With the mail advertiser 
out of business we all will suffer. 


Letter carrier Bill Dixon, Safety Harbor, 
FL, ina letter to the Clearwater Sun. 


We pay mailing houses to prepare our mail 
according to postal regulations. If they don't presort 
properly or use good tying methods, it costs the 
Postal Service more and we end up getting poorer 


service. I’m for the Postal Service's getting tough 
with the sloppy operators. 


Member of Mailers Technical Advisory 
Committee 


How about smaller newspapers, perhaps 
standardized to magazine size? Such standardiza- 
tion might make the U.S. Postal Service more 
interested in providing service. And if they would, 
we could eliminate fleets of newspaper trucks 
which are covering the same ground as postal trucks 
do. We can't afford the energy to do it the old 
way anymore. 

Henry R. Hoke, Jr., in an editorial in 

Direct Marketing Magazine 


Comedian Tom Lehrer has a funny skit in which 
he talks about a piece of mail he received. 

It read: ‘I love you. I can’t live without you. If 

I don’t hear from you immediately, I'll destroy 
myself.” “Well,” related Lehrer, “at first I was 
naturally a bit upset upon reading this—and then 
I noticed that the envelope was addressed 

to ‘Occupant.’ ” 


Rob Cuscaden in the Chicago Sun-Times 








Speaking of. . . bulkies and hot houses and jugs and gondolas 
and creepers and bums and jackpots and scooters and riffles 
and nixies and killer bars and deadheads and pigs and chunks 
and stringers andballoons and gurneys and hash and snorkels 
and slugs and reds and backstamps and bag racks and bales 
and braces and caddy carts and dump ups and flats and circs 


and skin sacks and... 


Of Pigs and 
Logs and 
Balloons 


Glossary will be the last word 
on postal jargon 


ye ow’s your knowledge of postal jargon? 


A balloon in the post office, for instance, 
is not something that a child holds at the end 
of a string, only to watch helplessly as it floats away 
on a waft of wind. It’s a huge sack or pouch of mail. 
And in the colorful language of the Postal Service, 

a bum is a bundle of empty sacks or pouches. 

The Postal Service will soon publish for the first 
time a glossary of these picturesque terms—some of 
them part of postal tradition perhaps dating to the 
time of Benjamin Franklin. 

The purpose of the glossary is to help new em- 
ployees better understand the terms used in moving 
the mail, and to benefit those postal veterans who 
may not have caught “the latest word.” 

The Southern Regional Office of Communications 
and Public Affairs started the glossary. The other 
four regions and Headquarters have added and 
deleted as necessary to come up with the latest in 
the postal lexicon. 

For example, creepers have nothing to do with 









babies when you work in the post office. A creeper 
is a platform on casters to assist shop employees to 
move in and out from under trucks. 

When you hit mail, you actually postmark with 
a hand stamp. 

A hot house is not for growing flowers but a place 
for separating and dispatching preferential mail. 

A pig may mean pork on the kitchen table but in 
the post office it is short for piggyback—movement 
of a truck-trailer on a rail flat car. 

And a truck or log is really a very heavy parcel. 

Test yourself on how well you know postal jar- 
gon. Here are 10 typical postal terms. The answers 
appear on page 23. 


1. Authorized pouch. 
2. Bay lifts. 
3. Cannibalize. 


6. “J” route. 

7. Machine reading. 

8. Nixie. 

4, Community post office. 9. Red man, money man. 
5. Double bottom trailers. 10. ZIP mail translator. @ 
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Herb Thompson 
6 & It keeps the kids off the streets 
and out of trouble," said 
karate champion Herb Thompson 
of his Model City Karate Club in 
Miami, FL. 

Outgoing section mail handler at 
the Biscayne Annex, Miami's 
SCF, Herb teaches karate to 352 
boys and girls, men and women, 
in classes five nights a week. In 
eight years, he's taught about 900 
people. His youngest student is 
4V2 years old. 

“On weekends, | plan a beach 
party or some other fun,"’ he 
explained. ‘‘Our main purpose is 
the karate lessons, but | try to keep 
them involved with the club by 
planning social things, too. 

“We have annual banquets and 
give one to two scholarships to 
Miami-Dade Junior College 

Thompson donates much of his 
Postal Service salary to financing 
some of his students’ attendance 
at karate tournaments around the 
state and the nation. 

“Besides the expense of the 
trip, the tournament fee is $8, 
Thompson said. If their families 
can pay, they do, but if not, we 








manage with what | have left of my 
salary after my living expenses 
and with what we can make from 
car washes, fund raising dinners, 
and so forth 

The club was represented in 
tournaments in New York twice. 
They went to Key West where they 
were invited to give a city 
demonstration in the college 
gymnasium. They've also been in 
competitions in Cocoa, Orlando, 
Fort Lauderdale, West Palm 
Beach, and Bermuda 

We're rated as one of the best 

clubs in the nation,’’ Thompson 
said proudly. ‘‘At some of the 
tournaments we come away with 
26 or 25 of the 30 or 35 awards.” 

The group was featured once on 
the cover of the YMCA sports 
magazine 

The first black in the state of 
Florida to win a Grand 
Championship, Thompson holds 
three. He has also won seven 
second place awards. A first- 
degree black belt in the ‘‘Neisi- 
Gojo"’ system of karate, Thompson 
is widely known for his work in 
the black area of Liberty City in 
Miami 








Maggie Dickinson 
he hated to, but Maggie 


Dickinson hung up her 
Carrier's cap this spring—at the 
mandatory retirement age of 70 

Mrs. Dickinson, mother of two 
and grandmother of seven, started 
Carrying the mail in Memphis in 
1964. In case you're poor at math, 
she was 60 at the time 





She began her postai career in 
1952 as a temporary clerk and 
held a few other part-time jobs 
before becoming a carrier. She 
served the same route out of the 
Germantown branch for the last 
four years. She thought she had 
some pretty great customers and 
was Often invited in for coffee 

Her rough daily schedule didn't 
tire her at all. ‘It's not along 
route,’ she said, ‘‘not more than 
20 miles—and | drove a jeep.” 
Mrs. Dickinson says she can do 
almost anything she wants to and 
feels that older people have more 
energy than younger folks. 

Retirement doesn’t mean 
idleness for Mrs. Dickinson. It's 
giving her a chance to resume the 
art studies she started many years 
ago and to spend more time with 
her grandchildren. a 
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Patricia Shockley 
t's back to the old ways at the 
Henderson, KY, post office 
Part-time carrier Patricia 
Shockley is one of several 
employees who deliver Special 
Deliveries by bicycle. 
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Postmaster J. R. Rash says the 
bicycle is part of his office’s 
energy conservation program. 

‘We use it mainly for special 
deliveries,’’ he says, ‘‘the ones 
that fall within a mile of our office. 

‘We've also found another way 
it can save gas and manpower. 
The station where we service our 
vehicles is about a mile from the 
post office. Now, when we take a 
vehicle in for repairs, the driver 
carries the bike along, drops the 
vehicle off, and rides the bicycle 
back. When the vehicle is ready, 
we just reverse the process.” @ 


wo customers approached 

Nora Hebert's window in the 
Baytown, TX, post office and 
asked to cash a $175 money 
order. She checked her list and 
found that the money order was 
stolen from Baytown’s McNair 








Here are the answers to the postal 

jargon test on page 21: 

. Authorized pouch: pouch sched- 
uled to be made regularly. 

Bay lifts: device for lifting trucks 
in connection with repairs and 
service. 

. Cannibalize: to dismantle a 
vehicle or unit, salvaging usable 
parts and discarding worn out 
items as unserviceable material. 

4. Community post office: a contract 
branch of an independent post 
office. 

. Double bottom trailers: two trailers 
pulled by one tractor. 

6. ‘‘J"’ route: a rural route which 

requires 5¥2 days service by the 

regular carrier each week. 

Machine reading: reading 

addresses electronically. 

Nixie: letter or package not easily 

deliverable because of incorrect, 

illegible or insufficient address. 

Hard to handle mail. 

9. Red man, money man: register 
clerk. 

10. ZIP mail translator: an attachment 
to a letter sorting machine which 
translates the ZIP Code to the 
proper separation location without 
operator scheme knowledge. 
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Nora Hebert & R. A. Dixon 
branch the previous week. 

Controlling her nervousness, 
Mrs. Hebert told the customers 
she didn't have that much cash 
and would have to get it from her 
supervisor. While the supervisor 
called police, Mrs. Hebert returned 
to her window and told the 
customers that the supervisor was 
getting the money. 

Word spread quickly among the 
postal employees. Clerk R. A. 
Dixon noticed the pair talking to 
another customer in the lobby. The 
third man left and drove away, but 
Dixon got his license number. 

Police arrived and arrested the 
suspects. The next day the third 
man was arrested because of the 
license number that Dixon 
supplied. a 


lerk Joe C. Womack retired 

from the Van Buren, AR, post 
office with 38 years’ service last 
Dec. 31. All of which isn’t very 
unusual in this organization known 
for its long careers—except that 
Womack hadn't used even one 
hour of sick leave. 

Womack joined the Postal 
Service in Van Buren as a 
substitute clerk in October, 1935, 
and became a regular clerk in 
June, 1940. His postal career was 
interrupted only by World War Il, 
when he served in the armed 
forces for 27 months. 








Joe Womack 


He accumulated 3,067 hours of 
sick leave, which were credited 
toward his total service for 
retirement. s 
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Change of address for employees 

If address on your mailing label is incorrect, 
please fill out form 1216 (Employee's Current 
Mailing Address) available from your 
personnel officer. Return completed form to 
your personnel officer. Do not send to 

Postal Life. 

















First class praise 


Here are only a few of the hundreds of letters 
from children all over America who enjoyed and 
learned from the Special Childrens Issue of 
Postal Life and the’ Jr. Postman reprint. Jr. Post- 
man was distributed to schools throughout the 
country. Demand was so high that supplies: ran 
olUh molciioldcMall Macie(U[ci-} toe)! o) eleill lover 
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